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I. INTRODUCTION 

Reading is perhaps the single most important skill acquired in an in- 
dividuals school life. Very few people would argue with this statement. 

The only time reading becomes a subject of controversy is when the skill is 
not acquired. Then "everyone" becomes an expert on "Why Johnny Can T t Read." 
Educators, psychologists, psychiatrists, neurologists, optometrists and lay- 
men of all kinds and descriptions seem to have ideas about the best "single" 
way to teach reading to not only those children who have special problems in 
reading but U 11 so-called normal children. 

It is relatively easy to be an expert in an area where so much research 
is being done (both scientific and otherwise) with so little conclusive results . 

There is, however, so far no known method of reading which is THE BEST or 
which is a panacea for all failures, and no one knows this any better than the 
individual who has worked with people of all ages who have had reading problems. 

One of the most interesting aspects of all this hue and cry about reading 
is that while the majority have a great deal to say about reading, only a 
minority seem to be doing much about it, and educators, including reading 
specialists, are no exception to this. 

Some of the individuals who seem to be doing less talking and more acting 
are related to or in the field of optometry, people like: C.Venard Lyons, O.D., 
and his wife, Emily Bradley Lyons- Thaddeus R. Murroughs, O.D.; R.W. Lowry, Jr., 
O.D.; Davis Armistead, O.D., and B.W. Armistead, O.D.- and G.N. Getman, O.D.; 
Newell C. Kephart, Ph.D., who is also an educator and author of a series of texts 
published by the Optometric Extension Program; and the educators Dorothy Simpson, 
Ed.D., and Carl H. Delacato, Ed.D. 

These individuals have attempted to try new procedures, techniques and 
methods for teaching children to read which differ from the more ordinary 
traditional approaches used in the conventional classroom. 
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I. Introduction - continued 



This paper will attempt to describe some of the methods these people are 
using, and to evaluate them in terms of recent research in the area of reading. 

While all of the above people are not optometrists, their methods are 
closely related to the field of optometry. Their work is or has been closely 
allied to the philosophy and teachings of A.M. Skeffington, O.D. and the 
Optometric Extension Program - with the possible exception of Delacato (and 
he has been a lecturer on Optometric Extension Program Congress platforms). 

All of these individuals point to Optometric Extension Program references in 
their bibliographies. 
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II. THE LYONS AND LYONS METHOD 



C. Venard Lyons, O.D., has an optometry degree from Los Angeles College 
ox Optometry, Los Angeles, California. He has had a practice in San Francis- 
co, California, for over forty years in which his wife has participated and 
been a life long assistant. They have for the last twenty years devoted most 

of their time towards the rehabilitation of the child who has difficulty with 
reading in school. 

Description of the Materials 

The Lyons and Lyons kit contains one set of dominoes, one set of 2" x 2” 
slides, two plastic arrows, one packet of screws, nails and washers, two in- 
struction booklets, one set of graphs, and two textbooks containing detailed 
lesson plans. A 2" x 2" slide projector with a flashmeter attachment and 
screen would be necessary adjuncts to use these materials. 

Description of Procedure 

The authors state that their major purpose is "to introduce the individual 
to, and acquire, one factor of that complex set of skills termed visualization,,"^ 
They define this one factor as "the ability to recognize and recall any viewed 
symbol by maximum visual appraisal with minimum auditory reinforcement."^ 



Lyons and Lyons base their method on the premise that subvocalization 
reduces both comprehension and rate; therefore, if subvocalization can be re- 
duced or eliminated, comprehension and rate will be increased. 

They contend that ordinary methods of attempting to speed up rate of 
reading only speed up the rate of inner speech, and since the speed of inner 
speech is limited by the rate of articulation, maximum speeds are reached 
very rapidly and the individual soon returns to his original rate after the 
training period ceases. They imply that their method overcomes this pitfall. 

Recent findings about subvocalization or inner speech indicate that it 
may not be the bogeyman it was once considered. 3 

Edfelt in I960 in the only comprehensive, adequately instrumented, and 
scientifically controlled study of the last decade reports that "efforts to 
eliminate it (subvocalization) should be discontinued."^ 

Anderson and Dearborn^ seconded by Tinker^ in 195>2 made the revolutionary 
(at that time) recommendation that "silent speech is a desirable, developmental 
learning reinforcement activity and that its elimination should not be pre- 
maturely precipitated." 

In carrying out their contention, however, Lyons and Lyons attempt to 
break the subvocalization pattern by flashing picture symbols instead of word 
symbols on a screen. They then require the subject to reproduce what he has 
seen by dr awinR what he has seen rather than by saying anything. 
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The symbols run from what whey call "low auditory tendency" to "high 
auditory tendency," meaning that some symbols are more apt to bring a subvocal 
response than others. They start with arrows, proceed to x’s, then to do- 
minoes, then geometrical figures. 

During the first phase of the program, the learner reproduces the image 
exactly as he sees it. During the second phase, he is asked to reproduce the 
image after he has imagined moving it one -quarter of a turn clockwise. These 
images become increasingly more complex. 

The directions are rather vague on when the visual training ends and when 
the training for recognizing visual signs begins. It appears that the visual 
training is begun prior to the work on words and is continued concomitantly 
with th' work on words using phonetic and structural analysis skills. 

They have written two manuals at two levels of difficulty with explicit 
directions as to how to proceed on teaching words. Part of the training is 
carried on in the office twice a week 5 part at home. A great deal of emphasis 
is placed on homework and this is to be done independently without the aid of 
parents or brothers and sisters * The homework assignments under the title 
"Riddles" appear to be stereotyped replicas of typical worksheets used in the 
average classroom. The sentence completion form is used throughout and as- 
sumes a pr Lor vocabulary knowledge on the part of the patient from the first 

lesson on (e.g.. Question: Opposite of women_ . Answer: men). 

This assumed vocabulary is apparently not based on any recommended list of 
basic sight vocabulary words such as: The Dolch List, Gates Primary List, 

Thorndike List, Dale List, Durr ell -Sullivan List, or Stone List. 

The other itforksheets provide some variation in procedure and give prac- 
tice in working with structural elements in words, and in picture and sound 
mat ching . 

The authors have used Dr. William S. Gray’s, On Their Own In Reading as 
a guide in applying phonetic and structural analysis principles to learning 
new words. The slides and manuals follow the developmental approach as out- 
lined in his book beginning with teaching the consonants, then the short 
vowel sounds, long vowel sounds, basic vowel rules, rules for word endings, 
vowel digraphs, dipthongs, syllabication, prefixes and suffixes. 

This is similar to the approach advocated by the Scott Foresman Basal 
Reading Series of whom William S. Gray is one of the authors and is used at 
one time or another by most primary grade teachers. 

One of the unique features of the Lyons and Lyons approach in introducing 
this skill is that they use slides to accompany their explanations. These 
slides contain no words at first • only letters which accompany a picture. 

This is one of the reasons why they name their manual visual signs for voxrel 
sounds. 

They want the picture "hooked up with the sound, not the word," (e.g., 

"A" is flashed on the screen accompanied by a picture of an apple). The 
teacher says, "What is the sound that starts this picture?" The learner is 
to answer by making the short sound of "A." This is to be reinforced until 
the learner^ can answer the question, "Tell me the short sound of »'A »" with 
the sound "A." 
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+ on ^ e ^ the learner knows the short vowels thoroughly, he proceeds to tachis- 
Loscopic flash words using these vowels. He writes the words then reads them 
and says the vowel sound in them. 

The authors stress to the student that if he spells only by sound manv 
words have several choices (e.g., though could be though, thoe and thow)* 
therefore, it is necessary to visualize in order to become a good speller. 

The authors have hit upon what appears to be one of the major diffi- 
culties in learning to spell words in the English language- that is distin- 
guishing which letter patterns represent the sounds the student hears. It is 

^ t0 readers > both adult a nd nonadult who share the opinion 
of the following author: 1 



When the English tongue we speak 

Why is "break" not rhymed with "freak"? 

Will you tell me why it l s true 
We say "sew" but likewise "few"; 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his "horse" with "worse"? 

"Beard" sounds not the same as "heard"; 
"Cord" is different from "word." 

Cow is "cow" but "low" is low, 

"Shoe" is never rhymed with "foe"; 

Think of "hose" and "dose" and "lose"; 

And think of "goose" and nor of "choose"; 

Think of "comb" and "tomb" and "bomb"; 
"Doll" and "roll", "home" and "some"; 

And since "pay" is rhymed with "say", 

Why not "paid" with "said", I pray? 

We have "blood" and "food" and "good"; 
"Mould" is not pronounced like "could"; 

Wherefore "done" but "gone" and "lone"? 

Is there any reason known? 



And in short it seems to me 
Sounds and letter disagree.? 



'But after all, although such 



, . ^ spectacular groups of inconsistent spellings 

do occuj, most of the spellings for the vowel sounds fit into a very few pat- 

eins. Lyons and Lyons teach these patterns or choices; then by visual 
training they try to establish the discriminating visual patterns which will 
recur to the student when he wishes to spell the word. 

By working from visual signs most dependable 
for cuing a specific sound, to those less dependable; 
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by 1 earning to depend less and less on the way a word 
sounds and more and more on the way it looks and how 
it is used in a sentence, we could move ever away from 
dependence on sound to reliance on visual memory, or 
"visual tracing" (as we have termed this phase of 
Visualization) . Equipped with these essentials of con- 
sistency and insight into language, the mind is free to 
expand, forming abstract relationships and concepts.^ 



They came to this method via a long, circuitous route. About ten years 
before publishing their materials, they discovered that: 

Many of the poor achievement cases completing 
basic visual training with us in the conventional op- 
tometric procedure remained virtually unchanged so far 
as their scholastic achievement was concerned. They 
had improved their visual skills, produced favorable 
changes in attitude and concentration but spelling 
difficulties stubbornly persisted, as did slow, uncom- 
prehending reading habits. IJe were as puzzled as the 
teachers, educators and psychologists who sent them. 

None of us appeared to have all the pieces forming the 
puzzle. 1U 



This discovery led to the program which has just been described. The 
authors tried to combine the process of visual training with the initial pro 
cess of teaching words by phonics and word analysis. 



It is difficult to evaluate their work as far as teaching the child to 
depend on sight more than sound. Research in this area is conflicting, 
most teachers just take it for granted that the learner retains his auditory 
clues and builds the sight clues in a concomitant manner with the sounds. 



Perhaps the value of their training lies mainly jn the area of the per- 
ceptual training which takes place, regardless of whether or not dependence 
on sound is eliminated. 



In general, investigators are divided on the value of perceptual train- 
ing per se, but Anderson and Dearborn, 11 and Vernon 12 and Morris-^ apree 

that training in the shape orientation and sequence of words and letters 
should be of value. 



1 C. Venard Lyons and Emily Bradley Lyons, Lyons Visualization Bari p R 
(Lyons and Lyons, 1961), p. 1. “ 

2 Ibid . , p.l. 

^Donald L. Cleland and William C. Davies, "Silent Speech— History and 
Current Status," The Reading Teacher . (January, 1963), pp. 221,-227. 

Ake ./. Edfelt, Silent Spe ech and Silent Reading (Chicago: University 

of Chicato Press, i960) . 
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^Irving H. Anderson and Walter F. Dearborn, The Psychology of Teaching 
Reading (New York: Ronald Press, 1952), p. 160. 

^Mles A. Tinker, Teaching Elementary Reading (New York: Appleton - 

Century, 1952), p. lh. 

"^Source unknown. 

O 

Charles C. Fries, Linguistics and Reading (Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
Inc., 1963), p. 162. 

o 

c * Venard Lyons and Emily Bradley Lyons, Visual Signs for Vowel Sounds 
and Word Structure (Lyons and Lyons, 1962), p. x. 

• ^Ibid . , p. viii. 

11 

Anderson and Dearborn, op cit . 

12 

Magdalen D. Vernon, "The Perceptual Process in Reading," Reading 
Teacher 13 (1959), pp. 2-8. 

Joyce Morris, "Teaching Children to Read," Educ. Res. 1 (1959), 

pp. 61-75. 
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III. THE ARMISTEAD AND ARMISTEAD METHOD 



J. Davis Armistead, O.D., and B.W. Arimstead , O.D., both began their 
studies in education. B.W. changed to optometry before completing his train- 
ing in education. J. Davis earned a Bachelor’s degree in education, holds 
both elementary and secondary teaching certificates and is certified to serve 
as a superintendent or principal in the Texas public school system. They are 
both practicing optometrists in this same state. 

This background gives them enough knowledge of teaching to realize that 
in their own words, "The optometrist is no reading teacher." In fact, they 
very definitely commit the remedial or nonreader student to the hands of the 
special education teacher, the psychologist and the psychiatrist. 

The persons they feel obligated to work with are the individuals who 
have had no trouble in school in the area of reading skills up through the 
sixth or seventh grade. These individuals they feel, however, have had very 
little or no teaching of reading since that time and their reading ability is 
inadequate for the demands placed upon them. The quantity alone is tremendous 
(students today read an average of LOO books during their twelve years in tne 
public school) and the difficulty in comprehension increases each year. The 
Armisteads believe that they have something to offer these individuals. 

It is their contention that "vision is a learned skill just as is the 
ability to walk or talk. Reading is (also) a learned skill involving as its 
primary function the use of vision."-*- This is the basis for their entire pro- 
gram. They set forth a reading improvement program through the use of visual 
skills training. 

Description of Materials 

The main materials used by the Armisteads are: a 3~D or Keystone 

Tachistoscope projector and screen, a set of SRA Better Reading Books No. 2, 
Tachistoscopic basic form slides and digit slides, the Harvard Reading Film 
Series and a 16 mm sound movie projector to show them, reading pacers with 
reading material, metronoscopes,-x- Keystone Stereomotivator, Keystone color 
depth slides, red -green glasses for all students. Controlled Reader and ac- 
companying films, trial lens set, Taylor’s Spiral Rings, Plus 50 clip-ons, 
Robinson-Hall reading tests, and a classroom edition of Reader’s Digest. 

Description of Procedure 



The program is set up to consist of thirteen sessions on a once a week 
basis. The first session begins with a visual screening test administered 
prior to the program. There are three parts to this: (l) A complete Visual 

Skills Test is done on the telebinocular, (2) An ophthalmograph film is com- 
pleted on each student, (3) A check for internal and external pathology is 
made and a Near Point of Convergence test is carried out with the pen light. 



-x-For a definition of optometric t erminology, see GLOSSARY. 
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A Robins on -Hall reading test is administered to find speed and comprehen- 
sion. Then they test the ability to grasp and record digits both visually from 
a tachistoscopic flash and aurally from spoken numbers. 

After this testing is completed, the following are introduced and used: 

(l) The Flash Reader by Moulton and Nielson or the (2) Rapid Reading Kit, 
published by the Foundation for Better Reading. 

At the beginning of the second session, questionable findings on the 
telebinocular are rechecked and referrals are made to the visual practitioner 
of the student’s choice. The Armisteads insist on a complete visual analysis 
before letting the student enter the program. If the reading tests and oph- 
thalmograph reveal a nonreader, he is rejected and referred to a reading 
specialist . 

A lecture is given on vision and its relation to reading. The SRA 
Reading Book No. 2 is introduced at first to test and then throughout the 
rest of the course to build speed and comprehension. 

The Renshaw SR Training Series slides are shown to illustrate that vision 
is learned ^ " Sight is seeing only. Vision is the process of attaching meaning 
to sight." These slides demonstrate the principle of optical illusions. De- 
tailed directions as to how to use them are written by Armistead and Armistead. 

This dramatic demonstration of vision being a learned process is perhaps 
the most unique part of the Armistead method. Once the learner is aware of the 
possibility of change by training he can become a very active participant in the 
learning process and appears to do so according to the authors. 

Tachistoscopic training is begun using digits to help the student "broaden 
his visual span and increase his speed of recognition."-^ 

The basis for assuming that this will occur probably comes from the work 
of Samuel Renshaw. 

Although much pioneer experimental work had gone 
before,^ present practice in the use of the tachistoscope 
stems mainly from the work of Renshaw. During World War II 
Renshaw developed a highly successful tachistoscopic method 
for training airplane spotters for the Navy. He also de- 
veloped a system of training designed to speed up perception 
and increase the span of recognition, in which major attention 
was given to the use of series of digits. Average gains in 
rate of reading for groups were not highly impressive, although 
some spectacular individual gains were made.^ 

MacLatchy tried an experimental program in the first and 
second grades of several Ohio schools, in which visual train- 
ing with a tachistoscope was the major feature. She concluded 
that this training helped the pupils in fluency and comprehen- 
sion, and also helped in arithmetic. 

The value of tachistoscopic training is still a subject 
of controversy. Although there is evidence that tachistoscopic 
training can speed up reading with little jf any loss in com- 
prehension, there are studies in which the carry-over of this 
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inprovement bo ordinary reading situations has been quite dis- 
appointing.' Since the average duration of fixations is about 
1/4 second for college students and not much less for superior 
adult readers , the ability to recognize isolated words and 
phrases at speeds above 1/lObh second may not transfer to nor- 
mal reading situations. 

As yet the amount of well -controlled experimentation is 
insufficient for drawing any firm conclusions on the real 
value of tachistoscopic t raining. ° 

After the digit training, peripheral vision training is carried out on 
the tachistoscope using Keystone Slides 1A-C and 2A-C as well as 0 with the 
Stereomotivator attachment for floating the color depth slides. Just how 
this improves peripheral vision or what peripheral vision has to do with read- 
ing ability is not made clear by the Armisteads. 



The Harvard Reading Films are introduced. Film No. 0 being shown first. 

A different film is then used each session. 

Either the above films or the Controlled Reader filmstrips can be used. 
According to the authors, they serve similar purposes. 

Next comes the auditory digit training where the trainer calls out num- 
bers up to nine digits and the trainee' records and checks them. 

Then the students go on individual pacers. The Armisteads recommend the 
use of material not over three or four inches in width per column. The ma- 
jority of pocketbooks would fit into this category. They also use the Junior 

Metronoscope to develop rhythm in reading, to train students to read by phrases 
and also for accommodative rock training. * 



Although there has been a great deal of controversy on the use of mechanized 
devices for improving reading skills, Jungeblut and Traxler say, "The findings 
of a number of comparative studies indicate that mechanical devices may be 
helpful techniques, but they are not essential to reading programs. Generally 
speaking, a combination of techniques and approaches has been found to be more 
effective than the use of a single method to the exclusion of all others."^ 

Strang reports that according to results obtained by Cleland 10 students 
retained their newly acquired gains in rate and comprehension six months after 
training. As Strang points out, however, more evaluation and follow-up needs 
to be done on the acquiring and retention of skillls learned on machines. T 

Extrinsic motivation is emphasized throughout the Armistead program and 
they give frequent pep talks and awards for outstanding achievement. Their 
talks are comprised of ideas and propaganda to "sell" the program. 

Session number three is begun on the same order as session two with a 
talk, "Reading is Profitable as Well as Fun," a Harvard Film or Controlled 

Reader Filmstrip, the SRA Reading Book, Metronoscope exercises tachistoscopic 
work and pacers. 
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More visual training procedures are added which may not be common to the 
conventional ma chine -cent ered developmental reading program. The student trains 
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for about fifteen minutes on what is called accommodative rock on the metrono- 
scope. This is done with a plus two and a minus one lens. 

Fifteen minutes is also given to the use of Taylor ! s spiral rings. Some 
practitioners use plus fifty lenses during this training, too. 

It is suggested that the student learn the definition of at least thirty 
words from "bh.6 Flash Reader s g c"t ion each week. 

The same procedures are continued in the fourth session with the addition 
of pursuit and saccadic visual training. 

The classroom edition of Reader's Digest is introduced here and used as 
a timed reading experience with comprehension check. 

The rest of the sessions follow much this same pattern. 



Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the Armistead method is their 
enthusiasm. Any evidence they may have of success might be partly attributed 
to this. They express this attitude throughout their instructions with com- 
ments such as Next week we will show you how to read your daily newspaper in 
one-half the time it now takes you to do so." Their instructions to the teacher 
of any program similar to theirs include: 

Give words of real encouragement to the class after each 
series of exposures. The group with whom you are working must 
always be the bept in some respect s and they must constantly 
surprise and delight you with their accomplishments. If you 
feel this way about them, and convey through your enthusiasm 
this optimism, they will catch the spirit • and they will sur- 
prise and delight you with their accomplishments! Furthermore 
they will be inspired to work up to peak capacity. 12 

By passing out pamphlets such as "You’re Not as Smart as You Could Be » 

"How Good are Eye Exercises," "Tips for Better Reading," etc., they keep in- 
terest high. They have a visitors night and give awards for the highest 



J. Davis Armistead and B.W. Armistead, "Speed Reading and Visual Train- 
ing/ The Optometric Weekly (April 17, 1958), p. 1109. 

2 Ibid . . p. 1109. 

3 Ibid . . p. 1190. 



%/alter F. Dearborn, The Use of the Tachistoscope in Diagnosti c and 
ggfflfflal Reading, quoted by Albert J. Harris in Ho w to Increase R eading 
(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1961 ) , pp. 526-527. 



d. 



^Samuel Renshaw, The Visu al Perception and Reproduction of Forms by 

^ c ^pt pscpp i. c _ Method s , quoted by Albert J. Harris in How to IncreasTTteadnnp- 
Ability , pp. 526-527. _ 
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6 Josephine MacLatchy, Bexley Reading Study, quoted by Albert J. Harris 
in How to Increase Reading Ability, pp. 526-527. 

Jbonald L. Cleland, An Experimental Study of Tachist os conic Training as 
It Relat es to Speed and Comprehension in Reading , quoted by Albeit J. Harris 
in How to Increase Reading Ability, pp. 526-52?. 

O 

Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability, pp. 526-52?. 

^Ann Jungeblut and Arthur Traxler, "Summary and Evaluation of Pertinent 
Research at the College and Adult Level," in Perspectives i n Reading (Newark. 
Delaware: International Reading Association, 1 963-61;), p. 121. 

10 Donald Cleland, "Seeing and Reading," American Journal of Optometry, 
quoted by Strang, McCullough and Traxler in The Improvement of Reading (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 63. 

1] -Ruth Strang, Constance M. McCullough and Arthur Traxler, The Improve- 
ment of Reading (New York: Mc-Graw-Hill, I96I), p. 6k. 

12 

Armistead and Armistead, p. 124.87. 
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IV. THE MURROUGHS METHOD 



Thaddeus R. Murroughs hoids a B.S. in zoology, M.S. in biological sciences, 
M.A. in psychology-research in vision, O.D., D.O.S. in optometry. He has a 
teacher T s certificate and has taught in Junior College and Universities. At the 
present he works primarily with visual problems of children and retarded readers 
in his Santa Barbara, California, practice. 

Where Armistead and Armistead definitely point out that their aim is to 
serve the reader who has been successful in school, Murroughs says his primary 
objective is "to present the service which modern optometry can offer to aid the 
ret arded reader.' He says that Betts ^ and Dolchl both contend that twenty-five 
to forty per cent of the students in every class are retarded in reading. It is 
Murrough 1 s contention that "Most of these failures have a visual perceptual or 
dominancy problem. Most of these children pass the Snellen school test. Since 
they do not exhibit marked symptoms they do not receive professional aid and 
often if they do, it is with an eye doctor who "knows nothing about near-point 
visual problems." It can be assumed that he is referring to the ophthalmologist 
because this is one of the differences that exist between optometrists and 
ophthalmologist s . 

Murroughs also points out, however, that even if the underachiever is 
corrected visually, his achievement oftentimes shows little improvement be- 
cause he is so retarded in the language arts subjects at the time the remedy 
is administered that he can f t catch up. 

Therefore, he feels that it is necessary to include language arts train- 
ing in the visual training program. 

He also contends that perhaps one of the reasons there are more retarded 
readers among boys than girls may be partially explained by lack of visual 
performance due to lack of maturation and development. 

He very shrewdly points out that educators, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists have all been unable to solve the problem of the retarded reader. He 
feels that the optometrist not only has something to offer but it is his duty 
to do so. 

After quoting extensive sources (i.e., Eames, Robinson, Witty and Kopel, 
Farris, Bartlett, Park and Burri, Harris, Dearborn and Anderson and Eberl) 
and their findings as to which single factor in visual performance is most 
closely related to reading failure, Murroughs says, "One is left in an ex- 
treme state of confusion." One proves one factor, another proves a different 
one responsible. Murroughs contends that just as there is no single causative 
factor for predicting remedial readers, so there is no single visual anomaly 
common to the remedial reader. He believes that the child operates as a 
totality and must be taken as an individual with subjective problems, not a 
person with one aberration which can be singled out and solved. He believes 
in the "Principle of Multiple Causation." 
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After giving the reasons for his stand on educating retarded readers he 
goes on to explain his method of operation: ' ne 

abou/havf 1 ^ ? ff i iC a * aU iS 3 two ' hour examination. The children he writes 
a out have all failed to respond to help from any other source including re- 

wit^a knowledc SPe ? 1 th 1StS and reading clinics - This statement must betaken 
\ d6 ° f t! ;e requirements for reading specialists and clinics in 

holdW fv f eas ° f l th ? United Stat ^ however. In some states any teacher 
specialist. lar Vea er s cer tificate can be certified as a remedial reading 

, I!e sa y s that about "90?° of these retarded readers have a visual Dercentn*! 
UsSTt^t^fr T Sing t neUr t al confusi ° a -'^ As a result he gives^ defailed 
fSmaSfe! ThSf SreS adminlSterS to discOTer these areas of questionable per- 
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3. 

h. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 



12 . 

13. 



Ik. 

15. 
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Keystone Visual Skills Battery (Form No. 3 ). 

HancHtye Coordination Test. Targets AN 10, and AN 9 . 

Progress of Fusion Tests, at far or near, as necessary. 

Cyclophoria, retinal slip and rivalry rate. 

Level of stereopsis, if necessary using Multi -stereotargets. 

Spache suppression test in reading. 

Accommodative^rock ^ eS ^ 3 “***'* ^ optometric use “ the Telebinocular, 
Aniseikonia, when necessary. 

Dominancy Evaluation, with identification of preferred eye in reading. 
Evaluation of neural confusion. 
a. Leavell test considerations. 

Verticality phenomenon. 

Rotation phenomenon. 

Direction of horizontal strokes. 

Orientation of objects. 

Direction of drawn circles. 

Perceptual evaluation with t achist oscope, using digits for 

a. opan of perception. 3 

b. Speed of perception. 

Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary, and nature of the error. 

a. 95 Common Nouns. 

b. Popper I words. 

c. Popper II words. 

Re versal°evaluat ioru mandat0Iy ’ and not ^cessary in most cases. 

Refractive analysis at far and near, 
a. Phoropter findings. 

Versions and rotations. 

Near-point of convergence. 

Vertical phorias and duct ions. 

Cyclophoria target. 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

fc 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



He gives explicit directions on how to administer these tests and what to look 
ior m making a diagnosis and prognosis on the patient. 

Te.t/Sf f ? he ? e ? eS r S ?° U 7 d ce 5 tain amount of training to administer. 

* 3 . 3 3, k s 5, 6 , 7, 10 , 11 , 12 ^ 13 , and 15 could be administered by 

a teacher trained m the correct procedure. Test No. 8 requires the use of lenses 
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2Sit‘L l ,"5"' " »• ■ mb.Hl. prerequisite te 

cuuli'adrainist truest " h "" “* 

the ule e o?+h halra0graphy test No - ^ Gan be administered by anyone trained in 

- -dfof: r - - ^-Vin 

usuallf bf administ er ed °in f^TSSj en^nment^ 00 ^” 63 “* W ° Uld 

training e procetee U is sefup^ofth^student 88 TteTll'^ 8 ’ “ indiVidual 
With an explanation of Murrough»s purposes^ * ^ following ec l ul P™ent is used 



1, 



3 . 



^ g , ipo scope (Leavell Coordinator) (Delacato Reader). While 

home traLn e USe Th in 1 USUally reserve them ** 

objective of using this treatment is to 

( ) minate suppression, (b) teach the child to pay attention 

eyeX? r refd?nR P as r a 1 c diStraCti ° nS J ^ (o) develop a Purred 
ooordinat^n 1 ”! 'writing'hand^an^concoStant^eye? und '' baberab 

aaCOTmoHSl^'rock'^technique^’even^hough^lTliay^not^be 3 '! raining 

a tram preferred eye to correspond with the writing hand 

c to intloducb'b 3 the baSlC Sh ° rt V ° Wel S0Und > and 

trlgrLsf of a certain of the language, as 

Mg Lip ocular. This instrument may be used for discrimination 

tlSSnl’and f rte 03 * 1011 ° f letterS 3nd S0Unds ’ ^ereopsis 
while 1 stereo Is g3m6 ^ flndlng n6W 3nd ° ld W ° rds 



h 



if p °r tachistoscopic training 

phonograms and related materials taken from: 

a. prepared material for projection 

b. Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary 

c. Dolch phrases 

e' S!l Ung Wr , d f V™ child ' s Spelling workbook 
s. Spelling workbook phrases 



5 . 



ggntSkSa” &HS^3T2i & 5 Sr: p ,K,V* 



a. prepared from training steps 

b. prepared from Spelling iforkbook 
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c. McCall Crabbs Standard Tost Lessons in Reading 

d. Selma Herr manual 

e. Reader's Digest (Ed. Div.) 

1* Delacato’s material 

g. Any other source^ 



the oonsonnnte inri w ^ S ^ P 1 ' 0 ! 1 '™ beginning to teach the sounds of 

hlS 13 complete beginning the short vowel sounds 
starting vat h a. He has an interesting variation on the introduction of 

\jith°thp S f ?u givin S '^ le student the eight consonants which begin 

•a h the oound of the letter namely: b, d, j, k, p t, v, and z. Then he 

gives the seven consonants that end with the sound of the letter, namely: f 

at *\ Some consonants J^ve names which do not contain their sounds 

all, namely, h, q, w, y. He introduces c and g as their hard sounds. 

tern of Dhnn^°+ SU ^ tanti * te his r f asons for using the type of sequential pat- 

P T 1 ? teachin Sj gives the following statistics (without quoting 
any research data or source): quoting 



In normal speech, five syllables per second (average) 
are produced. Using the letter C for consonant sound and 

I for vowel sound, a tabulation of such syllables shows the 
iollowing percentages: 



Per cent 


Struct 


• 33.5 


CVC 


21.8 


VC 


20.3 


CV 


9.7 


V 


7.8 


CVCC 


2.8 


CCVC 


0.8 


CCV 


0.8 


CCVCC 



§. Example 

cat 
an 
go 
a 

sand 
slat 
pre 
stamp 

It should be noted that 70 % of the total represents a 
closed syllable. A closed syllable ends with at least one 
consonant. An open syllable ends with a vowel sound. It is 

important to bear in mind that a given V may represent more 
than one vowel-' 

Murroughs says it takes one hour of preparation on the part of the op- 
tometrist for one hour of training with the child. He insists on individual 

student tl0 Hp^. individual preparation based on the specific needs of the 
student. He. also insists on doing the training before school instead of after. 

e pays special attention to emotional problems and gives the student books to* 

read which are geared toward his problems, (e.g.. Adopted Jane ). 

He cal l s his Program "Optometric Reading Training." The first training 

he does is haid-eye. For this he uses the machines described previously. 

done trainlns - ThiS iS S ° metimes 

Then he introduces the tachistoscope to teach phonics. He concentrates on 
teaching trigrams based on the consonant -vowel -consonant pattern. First the child 
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I * e ?5 he f. 8^, soullds of the trigram; then the child repeats 

mccMnJ^~\ri+h f hlle t p S 0ta : ld 1S viewing these words through one of the above 
machines -with his preferred eye (which has been determined by tests given 

dominant^v^but^t ' ' <! He POi ”? S °i rt ’ this does not necessarily mean the 

preference^ b ^ * m ° re olosely allied with hand, ear, foot and body side 



nll , -l he f? 11 ? foohs through the Cheiroscope, call the words 

(auditory stimulus) and have him write them (manual) while he 
sees them with the preferred eye (visual). 

This is reminiscent of the Fernald Method® where the child sees hears 

t . hen ™’?; tes . the " ord from men >ory. Murroughs changes the order somewhat 
3 ndicating that tne child should hear see, say, write, then spell orally 
from memory. y J 

The child is to practice the following type of hand-tachistoscopic work at 
home which has been prepared by the optometrist. 









f 

1 


f 

1 

c 

1 

1 


1 

1 

a y \ 

\ 

i 









The ab, ad, ap, an, ag, am, and at combinations 
second session, many of the trigrams are called out 
syllable in the Leavell Coordinator on lined paper. 



are used. During the 
while the child writes the 



sounds h first Ch Th't 0 Voca ^ lary is introduced using words with the short 

U f U j‘ f twelve words are a, am, an, can, man, ran, at, cat, cap 
as has, had. This may be begun on open exposure, then l/lO second 1/25 
1/50, and finally at 1/100. This may take all the way from one to three hours. 

Words which do not follow the phonetic pattern of consonant -short -vowel- 
con sonant such as saw and was, he calls trouble-makers and categorizes them as 
such. to the student with the titles of "stinkers" and "dirty" words to call 
special attention to their difficulty. 



The next phase of treatment consists of transferring the hand-eye rela- 
tionship from the Coordinator to a more lifelike situation. This involves what 
^^ U ,? h % Ca J ls " uni0 ^ ul ^ r stimulation from trigrams produced within a binocular 

1° ^ ^ e + u as the Child Wear red ~g reen anaglyph goggles. If the 

child is right-handed, the green filter is placed before the right eye. The 
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child is instructed "When I say the word, I want you to think about it. say it 

to yourself, imagine how it looks (visualization), spell it out loud and then 
write it down." 

A red -colored ballpoint pen is used for writing the words so that they 
will be perceived only by the eye which has the green filter over it. Both 
eyes, however, participate in the fused percept involving the pencil hand 
paper outline, lines and columns. 3 3 

Murroughs tries to work the spelling words which the child has at school 
into his program, too, whenever they fall into his planned phonic order. 

lhen he g06S throu 6 h " bhe same Procedure introducing the short "e" and short 
l that he did introduce in short "a" after which he begins having the student 
read sentences using only the trigrams and troublemakers the student has Teamed 
and some ^additional words which are underlined (e.g.. The rat ran fast but the 
cat ran faster.) He is encouraged to say the new word if he knows it but not to 
sound it out. The instructor will help him if he needs it. 

Murroughs continues his program on through the sequential phonetic and 
word analysis stages including syllabication. 

He bases his method of operation on the theories of Delacato? in regard 
to laterality and dominance. He makes an effort to support these theories 
with reference to the book Reading Disability 10 which is a compilation of 
top-night authorities representing several fields at a symposium-conference 
held at The Jonns Hopkins School of Medicine on the subject of the dyslexic. 

More will be said about whether research refutes or verifies this hy- 
pothesis in this paper under the section on "The Delacato Method." 

Whether his original thesis upon which he operates is correct or not 
it must be acknowledged that he gets results. His records indicate that his 
procedures are very successful with students who have failed the attempts of 
all other methods which have been used on them. 



^haddeus R. Murroughs, "Optometric Care of Retarded Readers » in 
Qptomeonc_Exbension Progra m Papers (Duncan, Oklahoma: OEP Foundation 
Inc., October, i960), p. 1. 9 



2 

Emmett Betts, "Factors in Reading Disability," Education . May, 1952. 
3 

E.W. Dolch, Manual for Remedial Reading (Garrard Press, 1955). 
^Murroughs, Optometric Extension Program Papers , p. 12. 

^Ibid. . p. 2. ^ 

^Ibid . . pp. 30-31. 




7 Ibid., 



p. 33. 



o 

Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 191*3), pp. 33-35. 

9 Carl H. Delacato, The Treatment and Prevention of Reading Problems 
(Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 19^9). 

10 John Money, Re_ading Disability (Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns 

Hopkins Press) . (date unknown) 
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V. THE GETMAN METHOD 

G.N. Getman, O.D., D.O.S., is a graduate of Northern Illinois College of 
Optometry, was an assistant at Yale Clinic of Child Development from I 9 I 1 . 6 - 
1950, a visual clinician in child research, Yale University in I 9 I 49 -19 Sh, di- 
rector of classes in developmental vision, Luverne, Minnesota, and Purdue 
University, director of the Glen Haven Achievement Camp and Summer Achievement 
School, Wisconsin State College, a member of the Minnesota Governors Com- 
mission on children and youth, chairman of the Optometric Extension Program 
Section on Child Vision Care & Guidance, a writer, and practices in Luverne, 
Minnesota. 3 

Getman* s contribution to the field of language arts can be said to lie 
mainly in the area of reading readiness. 

His theories propose that a child must go through a developmental sequence 
of learning in the area of vision just as he goes through developmental stages 
in learning to walk and talk. 

He feels that inability to read stems from a lack of development of basic 
perceptual skills and says, "It seems strange that the stages have been set for 
a developmental sequence of learning in everything else a child is expected to 
acquire as a skill, and then we still persist in our attempts to teach a child 
to read by immediately thrusting him into the manipulation of symbols in fir. 
grade." 1 Getman feels that a child should reach a certain level of develop- 
mental achievement before he is ready for the first grade. 

Although Gesell^ and Spock-3 in the 19140*3 introduced evidence to support 
developmental characteristics in the growth of a child and these are accepted 
as observable phenomena today, there has actually been little research done 
since the Washburne 1 - study to define the exact age when a child is ready to 
learn to read. Even his emotional or maturational age is difficult to deter- 
mine from any uest although Dr. Frances Ilg£ claims to be able to determine 
a great deal about the child's maturity level and whether he is ready for 
school or not simply by noting the way in which he adds the parts to the 
"Incomplete Man Test." 

Getman* s material is directed more to the parent than the educator. Pie 
would like to teach the parent how to provide the child with the correct en- 
vironment for adequate perceptual developmental growth. 

In order to do this he divides the developmental activities into five 
areas. Then he goes on to define these areas. He gives specific examples of 
activities which parents can provide for their children to be sure that they go 
through these states of development and acquire the correct perceptual skills. 

The following is a synopsis of his approach: 

A - General Movement Patt erns 



(Procedures for the development of exploratory skills) 
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"Keeping in mind that creeping is of great significance to all coordina- 
tion skills of childhood, center your activities around this type of gross 
movement and have the child do the following exercises 

1. Basic movements 

a. Angels in the Snow, or Swimming on Your Back 

b. Stomach Roll 

c. Rolling Sit Ups ' ' 

d. Sit Ups 

e. Bent Knee Sit Ups 

f. Feet Lift 

g. Roll from Back to Hands and Knees 

h. Roll from Back to Hands and Feet 

i. Toe Touch 

2. Obstacle Course (a creeping exercise) 

3. Jump Board exercises 
lu Walking Beam exercises 

5. Trampoline exercises 

6 . Rhyt hmi cal work 

7 . Running and throwing games 
B - Special Movement Patterns 



(Procedures for the development of manipulative skills) 

"Provide your child with the following activities remembering that al- 
though there are many special movement patterns that a child must master, the 
eye-hand patterns are chronologically and development ally most significant."? 

1. A percolator to play with everywhere from the sandbox to the bathtub. 

2. A toy chest into which he can "reach" and "Look." 

3. Manipulative toys geared to his age level. 
k . Hammer and nails. 

5 . Experience using his preferred hand. 

6. Experience in bilateral activities such as riding tricycles and bicycles. 

7. Tracing around block and cut-outs. 

8. Playing catch with balloons and balls. 

9. Cutting out simple forms. 

10. Fitting objects together. 

11. Making pictures on pegboards. 

12. Tracing shapes with crayons and pencils. 

C - Eye Movement Patterns 

(Procedures for the development of visual inspection skills) 

"Give your child the following exercises to develop ocular motilities which 

are absolutely essential to visual development because visual perceptions will 
be inadequate or incomplete if eye movements are jerky and restricted 
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1. Sit in front of your child and have some small objects 
in your lap. Pick up one of these with your right hand and 
hold it off to your child’s left side, urging him to look at it 
and name it. While his attention is on this object,, pick up 
another with your left hand and hold it off to. his right side, etc. 

2. Make a practice handing things to your child from the side. 

3. Urge your child to look at you when you speak to him. 

U. When your child asks for things urge him to point at, as 
well as name, the object. 

5 . Attach a string to a golf ball or a rubber ball (about two 
inches in diameter) so it can be hung from a light fixture or door- 
Tray. Have the child watch this with his eyes from both an erect 
and a lying down position. 

6. Attach a small cut-out airplane to a pencil eraser and 
have the child follow it with his eyes as you "make it fly." 

7. Have your child hold his right and left forefingers 
erect, about 12 - lk inches apart and about 12 inches in front 
of his eyes. Have him look quickly from left to right. 

8. Have your child hold a pencil erect about 10 - 12 inches 
in front of his nose. Have him look from the pencil to numbers on 
a calendar across the room as quickly as possible. 

9. Provide chalkboard exercises for him by having him draw 
bi-manual circles and bi-manual straight lines. 

10. Provide him with follow-the-dot exercises. 

D - Vision-Language Patterns 



(Procedures for the development of communication skills) 

"These guidance procedures must include activities that put emphasis upon 
audition and articulation as they are related to visual clues. The following 
activities in general, are listed in the sequence of developmental and chrono- 
logical order demonstrated in the first five to seven years of life. "9 

1. Make up games for verbs, adverbs, prepositions, adjectives, (e.g.. 

What a boy can do, a mother, a tractor, etc.) 

2. Have him classify objects and activities. 

3. Have him imitate sounds. 

b r . Have him name opposites. 

5 . Play counting games. 

6. Learn nursery rhymes and jingles. 

7. Have him name words which begin with the same sounds. 

8. Give oral directions involving more than one activity. 

9. Have "Share and Tell" at home. 



E - Visualization Patterns 
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(Procedures for the development of interpretation skills) 

"There are at least three components of visualization skills that -will 
be given the most consideration in the following procedures. These are: 
a) visual comparison skill, b) visual memory skill, and c) visual projection 
skill. These occur con commit ant ly; not as separate entities. "10 

1. Have your child put together simple jigsaw puzzles. 

2. Have your child match and compare objects in the kitchen cupboards. 

3. Use furniture, pictures, magazines, books, and every other house- 
hold object for your child T s visual comparisons. 

U. Have your child keep his eyes closed while you hand him some toy 
or familiar object and let him tell you what it is. 

5. Have him identify items in the grocery store from labels you 
have shown him at home. 

6. Have him color colorbooks which have simple pictures with heavy 
outlines. 

7. Put words on a chalkboard which your child is having trouble 
with and have him trace them several times. 

8. Show him pictures of assembled objects and have him name them 
from memory. 

9. Print labels to place on furniture, toys and objects identifying 

them. 

10. Describe items and have your child identify them* 

11. Let the child make up his own experience stories in his own 
words. You write them down and let him read them. 

Getman ends his description of the above procedures with the following 
postscript : 

"Visual memory, visual comparison, visual projection and visual imagina- 
tion, visual localization and visual discrimination of likes and differences 
are all involved and basic to the performance of every activity suggested here. 
Vision is involved in every meaningful learning activity. Thus, vision training 
is intelligence training."H 

Perhaps the main value of Getman’s work to the teacher would be its prac- 
ticality. While most teachers can tell Johnny’s mother that he is not ready for 
school and that he needs more "readiness activities," they (the teachers) often 
feel at a loss to supply the parent with specific activities to encourage this 
readiness. Most often the child is labeled immature and the parent is instructed 
to let him grow another year, read a lot to him, take him to the zoo, and that 
is just about it. 

This handbook could be a valuable tool to guide the parent or the kinder- 
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